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legitimate law office, with law clerks, he has maintained a great suite of offices 
full of detectives, inspectors and accountants to see that the pool members do not 
break their pool agreements. Fifty different pools were operated from his 
office. Inasmuch as even the maximum fine would only represent a small 
percentage of the fortune he has made from his practices, I ask the court to 
impose a prison sentence.' 

"It is hardly necessary for us to add any comment to these three cases. 
One must, of course, take into account the fact that a district attorney is there 
for the purpose of getting as strong a conviction as possible and that he is 
likely to exceed the bounds in demanding extreme punishment, yet Mr. Wise's 
points are so clearly and so well stated and appeal so much to the average man 
that there is no going back of them. The fact that his appeals were all over- 
ruled in these three cases constitutes an unpleasant reflection upon the Federal 
courts of New York. They give a handle to the Socialists and all the other 
apostles of discontent and unrest to rail against our entire social and gov- 
ernmental system. They are, to say the least, most unfortunate and one can 
easily see Arizona pointing its finger at New York while the country applauds. 
Mr. Wise is right. The demands of justice and the stopping of such iniquitous 
practices as smuggling cannot be effected by fining men of wealth. Plenty of 
money can be got to pay their fines. What will really punish them and stop 
their crimes is sending them to jail. That's a harsh thing to do, in the eyes 
of Judge Archbald or our own 'reform' governor, but it only will make the 
criminal know what lawbreaking entails." R. H. G. 

Judge Ralston's Address. — Judge Ralston, who has acquired a special 
reputation in the trial of homicide cases, speaks with authority and force in 
his address to the Pennsylvania State Bar Association upon the delay in the 
execution of murderers. It is admitted that the criminal law loses much of 
its force by the long interval which separates the punishment from the crime, 
and that the multitude of technical delays which are permitted under our pro- 
cedure impair the popular respect for public justice. While the contrasts that 
are often made with the prompt disposition of a murder case in England are 
not always intelligent, they do direct attention to the relative inefficiency of 
our methods and emphasize the demand for their correction. 

How can they be corrected? Judge Ralston, speaking out of abundant 
experience and thoughtful observation, suggests some practical amendments to 
the statutes regulating appeals that would shorten the time consumed; but 
while some improvement might be made by legislation, he concludes, "the 
delays which now occur at all stages of the proceedings can be avoided in 
one way only, and that is by the prompt and vigorous action of those whose duty 
it is to administer and execute the law." The law is more impeded than 
helped by statutes. If the English courts reach their conclusions directly, 
it is because they have worked out their own procedure, by centuries of ex- 
perience, with no more than an occasional statutory confirmation of judicial 
practice. Very much of the needed reform of practice here might be accom- 
plished by the courts. 

The great difference that impresses an unprofessional observer between 
English practice and our own is that in England a case is ordinarily deter- 
mined at the trial ; here it is only begun. The right to move for a new trial 
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is to be respected, because that may be the only way by which an evidently 
unjust verdict can be corrected; but such a motion ought to be made at once 
and determined at once, and not employed, as it is with us, as an accepted 
method of indefinite postponement. Judge Ralston explains clearly why the 
inevitable motion for a retrial, in Philadelphia practice, results in long delay; 
but his belief is not less clearly indicated that it is wholly within the descretion 
of judges, which no legislation could control, to hear and decide the motion 
without loss of time. 

This is only one stage of the proceedings at which promptness depends 
more on judicial authority than on legislative enactment. And this, of course, 
applies equally in all criminal trials. Promptness in bringing a homicide case 
to trial must depend on the activity of the district attorney. Circumstances 
differ so in every case that it is impossible to erect any general standard of 
what is a reasonable time, except as occasional exhibitions of exceptional en- 
ergy show what can be done when there is any real desire for expedition. 

There is seldom much time wasted with us in the actual trial, which is 
most distinctly controlled by the personal authority of the judge. The time 
that can be consumed in the formalities of an appeal is to a great extent regu- 
lated by statute, and this is the point where Judge Ralston recommends leg- 
islation that would hasten all these proceedings without the least impairment 
of any personal rights. Even with this, however, promptness of action can 
never be secured by prescription, but must always remain a matter of profes- 
sional procedure. That is why it especially concerns the bar association. 

R. H. G. 

Crime and Vice in Cities. — The function of effective administration, 
which Judge Ralston emphasizes in the foregoing note, is forcibly brought 
forward by J. C. Bayles, M. E., Ph. D., in an article entitled "Crime and Vice 
in Cities," in the Independent, who comments on the fact that lawbreakers in our 
cities "take no chances" when a precinct commander tells them that he will 
enforce the law and they know he means it. Why is it then that so many 
officials who enter office with "honor, faith, and a sure intent," are unable 
to attain this end? 

"The police force considers itself superior to the law. The policeman who 
does not conform to its rules and accept its traditions may be permitted to grow 
old in the service, but he has no chance of promotion. He early has it impressed 
upon his understanding that the relation of the individual policeman to the 
system is that of the loyal partisan to his party. Independence of thought or 
action quickly lands him outside the force, or at least destroys his career in it. 
He is made to realize that mayors may come and commissioners go, but thai 
the system goes on forever; that reform and reaction may be expected to 
alternate with measurable periodicity, but that the underlying conditions are 
not likely to change, and that the police force must be a Camorra for its own 
protection and the public good; that reformers are impractical visionaries who 
waste their energies in planning what is impossible of performance; that it is 
not necessary to give heed to ministers or newspapers, nor for that matter to 
mayors and commissioners vested with a brief authority which seems a great 
deal more authoritative than it really is. The reason no mayor or commissioner 
has been able to reform the system is that those inspired with this desire have 
begun by trying to learn its mysteries and fathom its secrets. An official 
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